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MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 


A num’ er of buildings hace been used 
in Boston for Museums, (which are collec- 
tions of natural and artificial curiosities, 
paintings, statuary, engravings, likenesses, 
and other things that are rare and curious. ) 
Many years ago there was a Museum situ- 
ated in Tremont Street, opposite the Gra- 
nery burial ground, which was burnt.— 
There was also one located many years in 
the building’ between Faneuil Hall and 
Ann (now North) street. The ‘* Colum- 
bian Museum,” was in a building north of 
the Stone Chapel burying ground, and was 
afterward kept several years at the corner 
of Court Street and Cornhill. 

The above picture represents a building 
which was erected for the same purpose, 
at the corner of Broomfield and Tremont 
streets. It was opened as a Museum, June 
14, 1841; but the Museum was afterwards 
removed to another building, of which we 
will give a picture and description next 
week. ‘The above building is now occupi- 
ed as the publication office of Ballou’s Pic- 
torial, a weekly paper. 
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LETTER’S FROM ABROAD.—!. 


Passage ina German Ship. 


Dear readers :—'There are so many whom 
I address as readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, that I can hardly tell on what sub- 
jects to write, so that I can please the most 
of your number. Some of you might be 
interested in an account of a sea voyage in 
a German ship, where the language, the 
times of taking meals, the food, and the 
general customs of ship-board are totally 
different from those of an American ship. 
Some might rather wish to hear of castles 
and towers, rich cathedrals, and splendid 
palaces; some tu read of railways in for- 
eign countries, of the carriages in use there, 
and the looks of sheep and oxen. But all 
in turn; they shall all be described in the 
letters which I shall write to you from 
England and Germany. And first about 
travelling in a German packet ship. 

lt is not essential that you should speak 
German on board. There are some who 


























have been long enough in the United States 
to speak respectable English, and youcan 
easily make yourself understood. Still 
most of the conversation will be an enigma 
to you, and you must be content with what- 
ever will be addressed to you. Andif at 
times, words seem to run high, you need 
have no fear that there is any hard feeling. 
Germans talk upon everything with an 
earnestness which is wholly unknown to us; 
and not only talk loudly, but gesticulate 
constantly. 

The hours of taking meals are very dif- 
fercnt from ours. At half-past seven, 
coffee and biscuits are served, a very agree- 
able meal; at ten breakfast; at half past 
two dinner; at four coffee again, and at 
six supper. This number of meals is al- 
together too much for land, but when at 
sea the case is different. There the pas- 
sengers have very little to do, and it be- 
comes a matter of great importance to in- 
vent some means tu pass away the time. 
But the food itself is more at variance with 
our own than the times of taking meals.— 
Some of the dishes are American, but near- 
ly everything has some ingredient which 
gives it an unnatural taste, and which was 
to myself by no means grateful. Every 
one of you knows what Sour-Krout is, 
cabbage boiled in vinegar, and indeed 
vinegar is a prominent element in many of 
the dishes. We have pickles of every va- 
riety, bread tinctured with vinegar, meat 
boiled in vinegar, and soon. ‘Then the 
profuseness with which onions nezrly raw, 
and carrots are used, is fureign to us.— 
There are dishes too, wholly unknown in 
our country, such as grass soup, salt beans, 
builed sausages, lentils, and varieties of 
pies and puddings unnamed in the Ameri- 
can vocabulary. 

But of al! strange things which I have 
seen on a German packet, the manner of 
spending Sunday evening is the strangest. 
To one who bas been brought up in the 
customs which our ancesters bequeathed 
to us, such desecration of the hours which 
should be devoted to suber, religious du- 
ties, is most renulsive. It was a fit intro- 
duction, however, to the Sundays which 
we shall meet in Europe. © At the approach 
of evening, on such days, pr-parations 
were made fur a vast amount of punch, 
which is wine, brandy and water, flavored 








with lemons and sugar. Most of the pas- 
sengers then assemble around the cabin 
table, the captain of the ship being at the 
head, and the revelry began. The most 
ridiculons speeches were made, boisterous 
songs were sung, imitations of animals and 
of musical instruments fullowed, and all 
these were interspersed with toasts, ration- 
al andirrational. The whole thing seem- 
ed heathenish; hardly any one drank in 
moderation, and at the end of this debauch, 
the actors tumbled into their berths, no 
doubt with the consciousness that they had 
mistaken the way to pleasure. I could not 
help recalling the pleasant meetings of 
Sunday evening in the village from which 
I came, where all joined in songs of praise, 
instead of nvisy revelry, and where all 
were glad, because they knew that they 
were doing what was acceptable to their 
God. 

I say nothing about sea-sickness, as we 
saw very little of it on board. Most of 
the passengers being Germans had crossed 
the Atlantic befure, and with all the thing 
was over inaday. ‘Though I had never 
taken a long trip, yet having always been 
familiar with the water, and having spent 
a large portion of every summer upon it at 
the watering place, I knew nothing of the 
horrors of that famous malady, sea-sicknsss. 

And now, with a little advise to those 
of my readers who may hereafter travel 
long distances by sea or by land, I will 
close this letter. The best way to get rid 


_of the feeling of wearisomeness, is to take 


some book with you, which you have al- 
ways been purposing to read, but which 
seemed a litule, only a little too formidable 
to be attempted at present. Depend upon 
my word, when you are on your journey, 
yuu will force yourself to take pleasure in 
ubserviug what goes on around you, if you 
feel that that book is in your carpet-bag, 
and can be in your hand in a moment.— 
And besides such a book as this, you want 
those of real interest to you; those which 
will chain your attention, and prevent your 
feeling weary. Books are the great solace 
of travel. When the objects around you 
seem too uniform, when those little trou- 
bles arise, which would perplex and annoy 
you, ia buoks you can have a present re- 
tuge from them. 

1 have mentioned in this letter a few of 





the peculiarities ofa German packet ship ; 
if any of you wish for a more full account 
of a voyage by sea, than can be printed in 
the Youth’s Companion, I wish you would 
read Rollo onthe Atlantic, one of the most 
instructive, as well as interesting books 
which you will meet. In my next letter I 
shall tell you of Dover, its old castle, and 
the famous Shakspeare Cliff. 
Coustn WiLntamM. 


| ‘Moral: Tales. 





ORIGINAL, 
ANNA LEE. 

*Twas evening. The stars were keeping 
their silent watch in the sky, and the pale 
moon looked down in pensive beauty, on 
many a sorrowful scene, as well as on 
those of festivity and splendor, for it was 
New Year’s night, and many hearts were 
lightly beating beneath rich bodices of sa- - 
tin and velvet, while as many more were 
breaking beneath their mighty weight of 
misery. In yonder marble mansion are 
gathered a party of the elite of L., for the 
rich and charming Mrs. Moulton gives her 
first soiree of the season. While she is 
receiving with graceful ease, the compli- 
ments of the season from her numerous 
guests, a note was placedin her hand. As 
soon as politeless would allow, she retired 
toread it. It was as follows :—- 

Dear Jane.—Lose nota moment in com- 
ing to me, for I feel my hours are number- 
ed. I have not long to live, and I would 
see you before I die, and hear from your 
own lips what my heart assures me of, that 
you will be a mother to my Anna. 

ALIcE LEE. 

‘* How vexatious!” exclaimed Mrs. M., 
as she crumpled the note in her hand.— 
** But I cannot go to-night, that’s certain, 
and: before morning the child may be other- 
wise disposed of.” With this ejaculation 
she re-entered her gotgeous drawing-room, 
and none would have suspected, who heard 
her gay laugh, and brilliant repartee, that 
one whom she had once been proud to call 
her friend, was friendless and alone, sur- 
rounded with poverty and want, struggling 
with the grim messenger death. But so it 
was. Alice Lee, in her girlhood had been 
a schoolmate and intimate companion of 
Mrs. M. She early married a fortune- 
seeker, and when on the death of her fath- 
er, he found her a portionless bride, he de- 
serted her penniless and alone in a Suuthern 
city, to which he had removed after his 
marriage. With the assistance of a few 
friends, she obtained means to return to 
her native city; but she found many who 
had prided themselves on the acquaintance 
of the heiress, now found it convenient not 
to recognize the poor widow, for such she 
now was, her husband having died of de- 
lirium tremens a short time before. She 
had no relations, her only brother having 
gone to sea years before, and who was re- 
ported to have perished during a gale in 
which the ship was wrecked. She had on 
her first arrival in L., sought out Mrs. M., 
who was, as we have said, an early and 
dear friend, and implored her friendship 
and aid, for she could not believe that she 
too had ceased to love her. 

Mrs. M. visited her once or twice, and. 
supplied her quite liberally with money, 
but plead her many engagements, and do- 
mestic cares as an excuse for not visiting. 
her oftener. But exposure and sorrow had 
done its work on the delicately nurtured 
Mrs. Lee, and it was soon evident that her 
stay on earth was to be short, and but for 
her child, most gladly would she have. 
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looked forward to the grave as a sweet 
resting-place. She knew of no one to | 
whom she could trust Anna but to Mrs. | 
Moulton, and as she felt she should never | 
again behold the light of day, she penned | 
the note we have already given, and with | 
an anxious heart she awaited Mrs. M.’s | 
arrival, for she could not doabt but she | 
would come. Who shall describe the an- | 
guish which filled her breast, as hour after 
hour dragged wearily on, and she felt death 
fast approaching, and no one with whom | 
she could place her child. But so it was, | 
and in darkness and solitude she gave up | 
her soul to God. 

It was nearly two o’clock the next day 
ere Mrs. M. found time to visit Mrs. Lee. 
Then ordering her carriage, she drove to 
the narrow court where her early friend re- 
sided. Gathering her costly robes around 
her, she ascended the narrow staircase, and 
entered the low room. But what a sight 
was before her. ‘The still, cold form of 
her friend lying on the low pallet, where a 
kind neighbor had robed it for burial, and 
the little Anna passionately weeping by 
the side of herdead mother. And did not 
Mrs. M.’s heart rebuke her for her neglect? 
For a moment only, and then with the re- 
flection that it was impossible for her to 
leave her company, she gave directions for 
the funeral to take place immediately, and 
leaving money to defray the expenses, say~- 
ing she would send for the child in the 
evening, took her leave. It was nearly 
dark when Anna Lee found herself in the 
elegant rooms of Mrs. M. A servant was 
ordered to put her to bed, and with scarce- 
ly aglance at the weeping child, Mrs. M. 
departed with her own little Carrie to at- 
tend a juvenile party, given by one of her 
fashionable friends. 

Time passed on, and the children were 
both young ladies, but how differently 
situated. Carrie Moulton was a petted 
belle and heiress, while Anna Lee, with 
equal beauty and natural mental endow- 
ments, was a servant girl in Mrs. M.’s 
kitchen. Poor Annie had never known 
the pleasure of a kind word or look since 
that dreary night her mother died. She 
inherited her mother’s faultless beauty, 
and thirst for knowledge, and many a mid- 
night hour found her pouring over books 
which she begged or borrowed from Cuar- 
rie. But courage, friendless one, your 
heavenly Father has not yet forsaken you. 
Again Mrs. M.’s parlors were filled with 
beauty and fashion, and conspicuous in 
their midst is a tall, grave, middle-aged 
man, whase bronzed features proclaim a 
former resident of sunny climes. He is 
everywhere greeted with pleasure, and all 
are proud of his acquaintance. He is not 
an invited guest, but accompanied a friend, 
who assured him he would be welcome.— 
Refreshments are announced, and Anna 
Lee is seen as a waiting maid. Very sad, 
but very lovely did she look that evening, 
and as Mr. Evans (for this was the name 
of the stranger,) saw her, he uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, and seizing Anna 
by the arm, he cried, “ What is your 
name?” ‘Anna Lee,” said the terrified 
girl, as she strove to release herself from 
his grasp. ‘*Good God! is it possible? 
It is, it is Alice’s child. O that a daughter 
of Alice Evans should come to this.”— 


| wings or legs, and whether they were good 


| any others. 
| go to, if they only had some good aunty to 


eating when well cooked,” he bore it all 
patiently, never for a moment feeling a bit 
angry, but returning some pleasant answer 
for each laugh and jest, and still insisted 
that “real live stories” were preferable to 
He knew they would think 


tell them such stories. When asked for an 
explanation of the term, he said ‘ by real 
live stories, he meant things that had real- 
ly happened to people when they were lit- 
tle boys and girls, or after they were grown 
up.” Now, in these “ gleanings,” I pro- 
pose to give you some ‘real live stories,” 
that is, to tell you something of my school- 
mates, and of childhood’s days. Ido not 
promise that there shall not be one particle 
of fiction about them; I may think it best 
to season the dish with alittle, just as a 
cook uses spices, to make her food more 
palatable; but I do promise, that the 
greater part of each tale shall have seen 
real life sometime. I love to look back 
upon those early days, there is so much of 
sunshine there. Though the dark clouds 
of disappointment and real sorrow did 
sometimes arise, then how freely the rain 
drops would fall, and one would have 
thought it was an April day, but then hope, 
that bright rainbow of childhood and youth, 
would soon shed her genial rays upon my 
little world, and all would be well again. 
When you are older, and engaged in the 
busy scenes of life, 1 doubt not but you too 
will look back to your childhood days, and 
find the picture bears more of “ sunshine 
than shade.” You will always remember 
them, even if you should live to be very 
old, you will remember the things of early 
life better than the scenes through which 
you and your companions are then passing. 
At least I judge so from what I have seen 
and heard aged people say. 

I had a dear grandmother that lived to 
be almost a hundred years old. Though 
many years have passed since she died, I 
can now see her, in imagination, sitting as 
she used to in her large easy-chair, busily 
knitting for some of the little troop of 
grandchildren, that were as busily playing 
about her, for we were sure to get into 
grandmother’scorner. Somehow we never 
could build as nice and convenient baby- 
houses in any other corner of the house, 
and when we played “hide the handker- 
chief,” “‘hide and seek,” or any of the 
games where “‘ you must be sure and not 
look,” we never thought of blinding in any 
other part of the world than grandma’s 
corner. To be sure we sometimes found 
the long rockers of her chair quite an in- 
convenience, to say theleast. Many a fall 
did we children get over them. I hardly 
think I ever played a whole day in my lite 
in that region, without making friends or 
enemies of said rockers. It did sometimes 
seem to me as though they put themselves 
to some inconvenience to come in contact 
with my feet. Never did my uncle see me 
with a bruised spot upon my head or arms, 
but he would say, ‘* Been having a falling 
out with grandma’s rockers?’ Upon one 
occasion there was a whole week that I 
kept away from that fascinating corner, at 
least away from behind grandmother's 
chair. Upon my ninth birth-day I had a 
present of a very pretty wax doll; then I 








With hurried tones he told his history.— 
He was the long lost brother of Mrs. Lee. 
Need it be said that Anna went not back 
to the dark kitchen of Mrs. M., but to the 
elegant rooms of her uncle, where she was 
surrounded by all that wealth or affection 
could purchase. Of the chagrin of Mrs. 
Moulton and her proud daughter, nothing 
need be said. They had their reward. 
Bethel, Me. H. B. Jewerrt. 
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ORIGINAL. 
GLEANINGS 
From Memory’s Wayside.—No. 1. 


Little friends.—Do you like to listen to 
the stories that you sometimes hear old, 
mature people tell of their childhood? I 
doubt not you all would say, if you were 
to reply, that you liked stories of real life 
better than any others, or, as a little bright- 
eyed, laughing fellow tolda friend not long 
since, “he liked real live stories better 
than any other,” and though the little 
group about him laughed, and some in- 
quired ‘* what color they were, if they had 


thought it the most beautiful thing in the 
world, and felt very proud of it. I really 
believe I thought myself a little better than 
any of my sisters, because I had a doll a 
little nicer than any of theirs, and one that 
would shut and open her eyes, whenever I 
bade her do so, (provided I touched a 
spring.) I suppose you have heard the 
old adage, “* Pride must have a fall,” and 
in my case it had an effectual one. Only 
a few days after I received my beautiful 
gift, we sisters were all ** housekeeping” 
in different parts of the room. I went to 
return my sisters’ visits, and lastly called 
upon the one that resided in the favorite 
corner. Made quite a long call, —talked 
about the weather, the last concert, and 
the last new novel, just as a young lady 
nad done that called upon mother the day 
before, and in addition had displayed the 
beauties of my baby, told of all her cunning 
ways, and the pretty things she would do, 
and ended by declaring I thought she took 
after her mother, and was far more beauti- 
ful and intellectal, (you see I was not used 
to such great words, and did not get it 
quite right,) than my sister’s. She replied 
that she guessed hers would live the long- 


and break her head or neck before many 
weeks. I told her I guessed Miss Lily | 
Waxwork would outlive her paper-headed 
baby, and bade her good morning in no 
very sisterly mood or voiec, and turned to 
leave her domicil. In my haste I never 
thought of the rockers that guarded her 
doorway, and down went baby and I, and 
as a matter of course, baby went first.— 
When I picked myself up, there she was, 
with neck broken. and head ground to 
powder. ‘* There,” says my sister, ‘ what 
has happened to her intellect, and does 
Miss Waxwork take after her mother now?” 
The children all laughed, and I always 
thought that grandma smiled, but I never 
knew whether she did or not, for in half a 
minute my head was buried in her lap, and 
the rain drops fell freely ; but I was very 
quiet about it. I felt a little bit provoked 
with my sisters at first, to think they 
should laugh at my sad calamity, but when 
I thought of my call, and the things I said, 
I did not wonder that they laughed to see 
how soon my sister’s words proved true. 
I actually felt ashamed, and secretly re- 
solved that I never would feel so proud of 
anything again. Through grandma’s and 
sister's exertions, I was soon comforted.— 
Dear, kind grandma said she would have 
her rockers cut off, or at Jeast a part of 
them, but we all said no, for if she did, 
when she rocked back, she would tip over, 
and possibly break her head, which we all 
thought would be far worse than breaking 
Miss Waxwork’s, or than our tripping 
over them. I proposed that we should stay 
away from that corner, and play in some 
other. All consented, but before the week 
was out, all the rest had got back to their 
old quarters, declaring that it did not seem 
like home anywhere else, and they had 
rather have a ** falling out” with grandma's 
rockers once in a while, than to be de- 
prived of that corner. 1 staid away from 
behind the chair just one whole week, and 
then joined them, saying I guessed I had 
learned that that chair had rockers. All 
remembered Miss Lilly Waxwork, and her 
fate, for a long time, and often, when I 
was taking a little too much pride in any 
new thing, or boasting, some of my sisters 
would inquire “* if it took after its mother,” 
and many atime, when grandma saw the 
naugbty spirit rising in me, she would call 
me to her side, and say, * be careful,” or 
“remember Lilly Waxwork.” 

Oh, how we all loved that dear grand- 
mother. She occupied the next place to 
our parents, in our affections and esteem; 
we were ever ready to attend to all her 
little wants and wishes, and never thought 
of disobeying her any more than our pa- 
rents. Children, do you all treat the aged 
with proper respect? Are you always kind 
and obedient to your grandparents? I 
hope so ; but I do sometimes see the aged 
grandmother neglected, and rudely spoken 
to by her grandchildren, and the grandfa- 
ther, with his white locks and feeble frame 
bowing under the united weight of years, 
care, and labor, meets with no better treat- 
ment. Oh, such conduct is a blot, a dark 
stain upon any boy’s or girl’s life, be they 
ever so beautiful, ever so learned, or their 
dispositions ever se kind and gentle to 
others. Then, little friends, be kind, gen- 
tle, and respectful to the aged, particularly 
so to your grandparents. They have had 
enough of the ills and sorrows of life, then 
seek to strew flowers along the remainder 
of their pathway through this world, where 
there are so many thorns and briers.— 
Think how much of love and tenderness 
they bestowed upon you in your childhood 
and helplessness, and seek to pay back a 
portion of it, for that will be all you will 
be able to do. 

But to return to my own grandmother. 
When we were tired of play, we would 
gather about her, and ask her to tell us a 
story. Almost always she would tell us 
something that happened when she was 
young. Even then we used to wonder 
how she could remember the things that 
happened so long before. The hours spent 
with her were happy ones, and I some- 
times think they form the pearls among 
childhood’s hours. Grandmother lived 
tiil many of those children that played and 
tumbled about her chair, had grown up, 
and taken their places in life’s great drama, 


know us, or even remember us lo 
we told her who we were. 
ed the things of her childhood an 
and we would sometimes lead her 
of the incidents she had told us when w 
were little children, and she wov'd sles 
ai. tic particulars as minute!y as she had 
done years before. A‘ one time, some One 
remarked to her that her young life must 
have been a pleasant one, or she would 
not remember it so well. ‘* Yes,” she re. 
plied, ‘it was pleasant, but no more 80 
than yours. Old people remember thin 8 
that happened when they were young 4 
ter than any others.” Then she seemed 
to forget all about us, and sat wrapped in 
her own thoughts, her knitting in her Ja 
and herhands folded. She seemed fon 
muning with days past and gone. At last 
she spoke in a low, sweet voice, “Oh 
those were pleasant days; they are such 
bright and beautiful things to look back 
upon, but—but,” and she drew a lon 
sigh. ‘ Why that sigh, grandma?” in- 
quired some kind voice. ‘I was think- 
ing how I deceived my mother once, when 
I was a young girl; I was always sorry for 
it, and even these long years after, I re- 
member it, oh so distinctly. How many. 
many times I wish I had not done it. Dear 
kind mother.” Some one asked her to 
tell us what she did, but it seemed to give 
her pain, and she said not then, she did 
not feel strong enough, but sometime she 
would tell us. Then she said, * Now 
children, don’t you ever do anything wrong, 
don’t ever be unkind to your parents, or 
deceive them, for if you do, it may lay just 
like a grest weight upon your heart, and 
you will remember it as longas I do, for 
old people remember their childhood when 
other things are forgotten. It was no very 
great thing that I did, but it was wrong, 
and it gave my mother so much pain, and 
made her sad. Sometime I will tell you 
all, but not now, not now.” We never 
heard the tale, for soon after our grandmo- 
ther sickened and died; but none of us 
grandchildren ever thought she could have 
done anything very wrong, but we knew 
the kind and sensitive heart our grand- 
moth had, and knew she would remember 
anything that she did, that caused her mo- 
ther pain or sorrow. 

Now, dear children, will you not be 
careful, very careful, that you do not do 
or say anything to parents, brothers, sis- 
ters or playmates that will cause you pain 
or an uncomfortable feeling every time you 
think of it, even if you should live to a 
good old age. Cousin AnctE. 
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Benevolence. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


“‘ A penny for your thoughts,” said a 
kind voice to Mary Morse, as she sat gaz- 
ing at the naked boughs of the old elm tree, 
which swayed and moaned in the Decem- 
ber winds. 

The young girl started, as she heard 
these words, and looked around with a 
smile, as she answered: “I fear they are 
not worth even a penny, dear mamma, for 
I was indulging in the vain and foolish wish 
that we were rich, and that my purse was 
full of gold.” 

“‘ That was a strange wish for you, my 
child, to whom God has given a happy 
home, and all that you need, besides dear 
friends, and power to make them happy by 
your kind acts. Do you suppose that if 
Ida May were offered your health and light 
heart, in exchange for her riches, and 
horses, and carriages, she would not gladly 
make the exchange ?” 

A quick flush passed over Mary’s face, 
as she replied, “‘ I hope that I am not un- 
grateful for all these, dear mamma; and 
indeed it was not for myself that I wished 
to be rich, for I have all, and more than! 
need, and am very happy. But, just be- 
fore you came in, fread the advertisement 
in the paper of Christmas and New Year's 
gifts, and thought how delightful it would 
be with plenty of money, to buy handsome 
presents for the dear children in my school, 
for you know they are almost all quite 
poor, and do not have any holiday gifts a8 
other children do.” 





and were scattered in different parts of the 
world; but never did any of them seek 
their childhood homes, without paying a 
visit to the aged loved one, though her 
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Mary Morse, though only sixteen, and 
herself a child at heart, had, for sever 
months, taught the district school in the 
village of B., and bad gained the love of 





mind became so impaired that she did not 


all her scholars, by her loving words 
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ways. She had received an excellent edu- 
cation, and was the “ best teacher in the 
world,” all the eXiiczcx vuvugnt, tor she 
not only taught them the lessons in their 
books, but far higher and weVicr sessuns of 
patience, and perseverance, and self-control. 
If Mary had but thought of it, she herself 
was the best gift the children could have 
received, but her heart was so full of love 
towards them, that, although for the first 
time in her life, she had this day wished 
to be rich for their sake. 

Mrs. Morse was for a few moments si- 
lent and thoughtful after Mary’s words. It 
was so seldom that she uttered anything 
like a complaint, or that she expressed a 
desire fur what God had not seen it best to 
give, that these words had sounded strange- 
ly to the mother’s ear, and it was with 
more than usual earnestness that she said : 

“It is not those that are rich in money, 
but those who possess the heart’s gold, 
who can most benefit the poor. One les- 
son to a poor child, which teaches him to 
live aright, and love God, is worth more 
than if you should fill his hands with pre- 
cious stones. Such lessons I believe that 
you have given to your scholars, and, if you 
have not the means to make them gifts as 
atoken of love, you know that without 
gifts you have won their love, which can- 
not be bought.” 

The smile which spread over Mary’s face 
at these true and loving words, assured her 
mother that they had chased away every 
vain and foolish desire, and that sweet con- 
tentment once more reigned in Mary’s 
heart, as she replied: ‘‘I1 know that my 
scholars love me; and this is far better 
than riches. And, mother, since you have 
been speaking, 1 have thought of some- 
thing. I can have a Christmas tree for 
them on Christmas Eve. It will not cost 
much money, for I can make the gifts my- 
self, and they will value them more than if 
they came from the store.” 

“* Indeed they will,” replied Mrs. Morse, 
“and I will make some cakes and pies for 
a Christmas treat.” 

It was only two weeks before Christmas 
that the above conversation took place, and 
busy weeks they proved to be, for Mary’s 
fingers were constantly occupied at 
every leisure moment, in making a variety 
of pretty and tasteful articles for the scho- 
lars. Mary Morse was a great favorite in 
the village of B., among the tradesmen, 
and, when she went to buy the different 
materials for her work, they refused to take 
anything in exchange but her smiles and 
thanks. They seemed to know by intui- 
tion, that it was for others that Mary was 
at work, and very gladly contributed their 
share towards the Christmas tree, that they 
imagined was in preparation, though Mary 
never told them so. In this way her mo- 
ther’s words proved literally true, for her 
gentle voice and loving heart had won, 
what many had sought in vain to buy, the 
sympathy and interest of old and young, 
tich and poor. ° 

There was one among Mary’s many at- 
tractions, which we have not mentioned, 
but which afforded to herself and others 
too much happiness to be omitted. She 
had a voice of rare sweetness, which, unit- 
ed to an excellent ear and pure taste in 
music, made her singing a delight to the 
listener, and a source of great pleasure to 
her scholars, who, every morning blended 
their voices with hers in the songs she had 
taught them, and had learned to love mu- 
sic almost as well as their teacher. Every 
Sunday Mary sang in the village choir, and 
was a special favorite of the leader, who 
often visited their cottage, partly to see 
Mrs. Morse, and partly to see her daughter. 
It was in one of these visits, when Mary’s 
fingers were flying, at anastonishing rate, 
Upon a pretty silk bag, that Mr. Richards 
was admitted to the secret of the Christ- 
mas tree ; and then he proposed that the 
choir should give a Christmas anthem, so 
that the children might have a double plea- 
sure. To this Mary gladly assented, and 
only charged him that nothing should be 
said about it, except to the singers, as she 
Wished the children to enjoy the surprise 
ofa pleasure they did not anticipate. Mr. 

ichards gave the required promise, saying 
that “* his choir would show that they could 
keep a secret, though they knew how to 
we their voices on all proper occasions.” 
_The little school-room was brilliantly 
ghted on Christmas Eve; not by gas, as 
tere was no such modern invention in the 
Village, but by candles, which showed to 





great advantage the wreaths, and evergreen 
with whil the waus were dececrstiu.— 
Mary had toic the children in the morning 
that she wished them to come with their 
narents, that evening, as she ica something 
to show them; and all their little heads 
had been busy ever since, wondering what 
it could be? Their curiosity was not gra- 
tified, upon entering the school-room, for a 
green curtain had been hung across one 
corner of the room, and they could not see 
what was behind it. But as the children 
assembled, and saw their loved teacher’s 
smiling face, they felt sure that she had 
prepared some pleasure for them, though 
they did not know what it was. 

When the scholars and their parents had 
all assembled, at a sign from Mr. Richards, 
the voices of the small choir burst forth in 
a glorious Christmas anthem, while the 
delighted faces of the children showed that 
their hearts joined, though their voices 
were silent. When the last notes of that 
soul stirring anthem had ceased, Mary’s 
sweet, clear voice began to sing that beau- 
tiful hymn, commencing— 

“ Hark, what mean those holy voices, 

Sweetly sounding through the skies ?” 

Not long did their teacher sing alone, 
for her scholars all knew the words and 
music, and, as she proceeded, their youth- 
ful voices joined hers, and those who lis- 
tened, thought they had never before heard 
that hymn so sweetly sung. 

“It is customary to make offerings to 
sweet singers,” said Mr. Richards, at the 
close of the hymn; ‘ and-your teacher has 
prepared for each one of you a Christmas 
Gift; which, strange to tell, will be found 
hanging upon a tree!” With these words 
he drew the curtain, and displayed before 
their delighted and wondering eyes, the 
beautiful fir tree, all lighted with colored 
candles, and hung with various gifts. Bags, 
needle-books, dolls all dressed, for the lit- 
tle ones, baskets of various shapes, and 
many other things were there, in all their 
beauty, which to the children’s eyes seem- 
ed like enchantment. Each gift had the 
name of the scholar attached on a slip of 
paper, and Mary herself called the name, 
and presented the gift to each, saying it 
was a reward for their good behavior since 
she had been their teacher. 

** No one could help being good with 
such a teacher,” said one Jittle girl to an- 
other, as she went back to her seat, with 
the cunningest little work-basket in her 
hand; and the words of the little one were 
the thoughts of all. 

** There are many ways of giving plea- 
sure,” said Mr. Blake, the village elergy- 
man, to Mary, ‘‘ but I doubt whether any 
one ever succeeded better than you have, 
this evening; and when your scholars have 
grown to be men and women, they will 
look back with glowing hearts to this scene, 
as one of the brightest in their lives. Let 
us hope that their love for you will be the 
star that guides them to that higher and 
purer love of Him whose praises they have 
this evening sung, and whose birth this 
season celebrates.” M. W. D. 








Parental. 








THE SUNNY SIDE. 


Grandmother tells me to be cheerful and 
always to look at the sunny side of things, 
and so I will. She does not mean that I 
should always be laughing, but that I 
should do what I have to do with good hu- 
mor, and carry a smile on my face, rather 
than a frown. 

Yesterday I heard grandmother say to a 
friend, ‘Oh, that we could always look on 
the sunny side of things! Let one occupy 
himself an hour in gathering flowers, and 
another consume two hours in plucking 
thorns, and1I know which will have the 
best posy.’ 

And so do I know too. Grandmother 
is right; no thorns forme. As many but- 
tercups and daises as you like, but no 
thistles. 

One day I had the toothache. Oh, how 
it did shoot up into my head. Hardly 
could I bear it any how. So cross was I, 
that I could not help telling grandmother, 
say what she would, that there was no 
sunny side to the toothache. 

‘ Patty,” said she, ‘ you are mistaken.— 
If you never felt pain, you would never be 
half so thankful as you ought to be for ease. 
If you never had the toothache, you would 


‘as I did. 
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sever truly pity those who were troubled 
win it.” And then she told me what Da- 
vid said, *‘ Before I was afflicted I wert 2s- 
tray; but now have I kept thy word. It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that 2 aight tsarn the statutes,’ Psa. cxix. 
67, 71. 

Grandmother was very kind aad tender 
to me, and seemed to feel almost as much 
Itis true that while I was in 
such pain, what she said hardly seemed to 
be true; but when I thought about it af- 
terwards, I knew she was right. ‘ Grand- 
mother!’ said I, ‘everything in the world 
has a sunny side.’ 

‘No, Patty, love,’ said she, ‘you are 
wrong there, for one thing there is that has 
no sunny side.” You may be sure that I 
set to work to guess what it was, but I was 
obliged to give it up, and then grandmoth- 
er told me. ‘Sorrow,’ says she, ‘has a 
sunny side, Ratty; but sin has not.’ 

With all its vain deceit and pride, 
Sin never has a sunny side. 

We cannot sin without being unhappy. 
‘ The wicked are like the troubled sea when 
it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt. Thereis no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.’ Isaiah lvii. 20, 21. 

I thought one day that I had puzzled 
grandmother, for her spectacles were mis- 
sing; sol went to her and said, ‘Grand- 
mother, you told me the sunny side of my 
toothache, can you tell me the sunny side 
of losing your spectacles ?” 

As 1 said this, I looked up at her rather 
slily, thinking she would not know what 
to reply, but she answered in a moment. 

* Yes, Patty, I can. The sunny side of 
losing my spectacles is this, that I have a 
kind-hearted little girl, with quick eyes in 
her head, who is sure to help me to find 
them.’ Well, do you know that I set to 
work and found them directly. Ah! there 
is no getting the better of grandmother; 
she says; *‘ Losses and crosses, and pain 
and sorrow have all of them a sunny side.’ 
I do indeed love my grandmother. 


Morality. 


NO GOOD FROM PASSION. 

* Will putting one’s self in a passion, 
mend the matter?’ said a venerable old 
man to a boy who had picked up a stone 
to throw at a dog. Thedog only barked 
at him in playfulness. 

* Yes, it will mend the matter,’ said the 
passionate boy, and immediately dashed 
the stone at the dog. 

The animal, thus enraged, sprang at the 
boy, and bit his leg; while the stone 
bounded against a shop window, and broke 
a pane of glass. 

Out ran the shop-keeper, and seized the 
passionate boy, and made him pay for the 
broken pane. 

The passionate boy had mended the 
matter finely indeed ! 

It was but the other day that I saw a 
little boy fall down; and I should have 
helped him on his legs again, but he set 
up such a bellowing that I left him to him- 
self, that he might find out whether that 
would mend the matter. 

Take my word for it, it never did, and 
it never will mend the matter to get into a 
passion aboutit. If the thing be hard to 
bear when you are calm, it will be harder 
when you are in anger. 

If you have met with a loss you will only 
increase it, and increase it sadly too, by 
by being willing to lose your temper. 

There is something which is very little- 
minded and silly in either men or boys 
in giving way to sudden passion. Do set 
yourself against it with all your heart. 

Try then to be calm, especially in trifling 
troubles; and when greater ones come, 
try to bear them bravely. 


HABITS IN CHILDHOOD. 


A few days since, the writer called upon 
a family living in a very retired part of the 
town, on a by-way where few carriages 
pass. As he approached the house, a dog 
came rushing out with a loud and fierce 
** bow wow, wow; bow wow, wow.” A 
lady called to him with a good deal of au- 
thority, but he did not heed her; he kept 
up an incessant “‘ bow wow, wow.” 

On entering and taking a seat, the lady 
said the dog was good-natured, and was 
never known to bite; but when a puppy, 
the boys learned him to bark at travellers, 























until he seemed to think it his duty to give 
every passer-by a salute. People were 
passing at all hours in the day, so that 
‘“* Spot” had as much as he could do to 
howl at the men, women, and cnildren.— 
Cf course his continued * bow wow” be- 
came very annoying, and he was scolded 
and whipped many times, but to nu pur- 
pose. At last he was sent to the by-place 
where I saw him, in order to break him of 
so bad ahabit; for his master thought that 
where so few people were passing, he would 
soon forget that saucy habit. But it did 
no good; he kept on barking at every one 
who went by. “Itis hard to learn old 
dogs new tricks,” said the lady. 

So it is with children. In this they re- 
semble ‘*Spot.”” In childhood and youth, 
they very often form wretched habits which 
they never overcome. When I see a poor 
miserable man so vicious that all good 
people shun him, I say to myself, ** No 
doubt he formed bad habits in early life.” 

**O, the power of habit!” exclaimed a 
professing Christian, bursting into a flood 
of tears, and confessing hissin. In an un- 
guarded moment he had dropped an oath; 
nor were his brethren much surprised, be- 
cause profanity was his leading sin before 
he became a Christian. ‘* 1 began to swear,” 
he continued, ‘“‘ when a child, and I swore 
until the grace of God arrested me; and 
even now the wicked habit steals upon me 
when I am not watching my lips.” Surely 
he was to be pitied, though not excused for 
his guilt. Swearers in youth make the 
vilest swearers in age. It is very difficult 
then to correct the habit.—| Child's Paper. 











Natural History. 
THE DUCK. 


Once I stood on the bridge and saw on 
the pond a.large family of ducks. From 
them I received instruction. After playing 
on the water a little while one little duck 
got mad. He went up to his mate and 
said, or seemed to say: Now, my lad, I 
am going to drown you. So he took him 
by his cap and pulled his head down under 
water. But I perceived that in order to 
drown his little brother, he was just as 
likely to drown himself. He seemed so 
intent on drowning his brother that he was 
actually choking himself. 

When these two ducks could stand it no 
longer under water, they came up. But 
the quarrel was not yet settled. Both 
were in a complete rage. They went at 
each other with mouths open, trying to get 
a grip at each other’s caps. One seized 
the other, and a third seized him; and then 
three heads were under water at once.— 
And it was not long before the whole fa- 
mily were drawn into the quarrel. They 
griped, and bit, and jerked, and choked, 
and strangled each other, until the whole 
pond was in a foam, and sent out its cir- 
cles to its utmost extent. 

Silly birds! thought I. In order to 
drown others you strangle yourselves.— 
You will hold your own heads under wa- 
ter until you are half dead, hoping to drown 
your own brothers. Poor birds! Ye were 
made innocent. But here is a whole fa- 
mily in a quarrel ! 

Two things more I have against the 
duck. She never feeds any other duck, 
not even her own little ones. All she cares 
for is to fill herown dear crop. She has 
not a particle of benevolence. She will 
eat when she is not hungry, for the sake of 
keeping food away from even her ducklings. 
Shame on her for that! And when she 
can’t eat any more, she will walk over her 
food, and soil it so nothing else can eat it. 
The other thing I complain of, is, that the 
duck lives in low ground, generally in the 
mud. 

Wicked children are too much like the 
ducks. John strikes his brother. His 
mother shames him, and his father whips 
him. Tell me which gets the worst duck- 
ed, John or his brother? Henry steals 
Mary’s apple. Now Mary only loses a 
good apple, while Henry loses a good con- 
science, a good name, and a good friend. 
Now, my children, tell me which gets the 
worst, Henry or his sister Mary ? 

Pharaoh pursued the Hebrews. He cor- 
nered them up at the Red Sea. He drove 
them into the sea. God helped the He- 
brews all out on dry ground. Pharaoh 
and his host were all overthrown, and sunk 
like a stone in the cold waters. But while 
they were sinking and dying in the Red 
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Sea, the Hebrews stood on the opposite 
banks, singing the song of Moses. Tell me, 
little readers, who were the worst ducked, 
Pharoah or Moses! 

As it is with ducks, so it is with wicked 
people. Every one for himself. A careless 
wicked man will keep his money, all he can 
get. His children, like little ducks, must 
get their living if they can. He buys no 
books against lying, no books against steal- 
ing, no books teaching love to one another. 
They live in the mud. Their minds are 
all muddy. Every duck is for himself. If 
he gets his own crop full it is all he lives 
for ; it is all he cares for. 

The little ducks act just like their pa- 
rents. There is not one good bird among 
them all. They fight at nothing. One 
duck will often draw the whole family into 
a quarrel. Not a good teacher among the 
whole tribe. 

¢ Whatever brawls disturb the street, 

There should be peace at home ; 

Where sisters dwell, and brothers meet, 

Quarrels should never come.” 


Editorial. 


LETTERS TO CILILDREN.—No. 15. 
Tue Mountain Mirror. 


New-Haven, Ct. Dec. 4, 1855. 

My dear young friends:—I wish to write to 
you to-day about a very beautiful mirror, which 
I saw last summer. It was not made of glass 
or silver. It was not hung upon the wall, or in 
a gilt frame, and I am not sure that you could 
see your own face in it. Indeed J am quite 
sure that you have many a glass in your own 
homes, that will reflect your faces and forms 
better than this mirror, of which I aim writing. 
If you were to guess a long time, I do not think 
you would succeed in finding out of what it is 
made, nor what kind of a frame it is in. So [ 
will tell you its name, and all about the mate- 
rial and framing of this beautiful mirror ; and I 
wish that you could go with me, some bright 
October morning, before the trees lose their 
brilliant colors, and sce if my description is a 
good one. 

The mirror is made of pure water, and fram- 
ed in the hills and woods, and is called by a 
charming name, which indicates its character, 
the Mountuin Mirror. You have now discover- 
ed that I am describing a lovely lake, and per- 
haps wonder why such a name should be given 
to it. Could you go with me, and see the per- 
fect reflection of the surrounding hiils, and 
woods, and sky, in the water, you would won- 
der no longer at its name, but only at its beauty. 
Every hue of the forest and of the passing 
clouds and sky, is so perfectly reflected in this 
small lake, thut you seem to be lvoking into 
another world of beauty, and can hardly believe 
that it is not a real world, in which children 
might run and play; but should you try the 
experiment, the result would bea sad one, and 
the fishes would prove to be the only inhabitants 
of the woods, upon which you had been gazing. 








This perfect little gem of a lake, is in the 
county of Berkshire, and in the month of Au- 
gust, last summer, there was a right merry party 
of young people upon its shore, enjoying the 
pleasures of a picnic. There is a fine grove 
of lofty trees upon one side of the lake, and, as 
the ground is even, gently sloping towards the 
water, and free from underbrush, just the place 
for a picnic! So we all thought, as we seated 
ourselves upon the ground, and listened to the 
songs we heurd from the voice most musical, 
and best fitted to be heard in such a spot. The 
spirit of the hills seemed determined not to be 
silent, after such tones as the lovely singer ut- 
tered, and not to suffer us to depart without re- 
ceiving a welcome ; and answered them with 
the enchanting echo, The notes seemed to be 
taken by this airy spirit, at the opposite shore 
of the lake, and carried along behind the hills, 
till we heard it faintly die away in the distance. 
If the echo had been an ambitious spirit, jealous 
of its fuir rival, it would have been satisfied at 
the speechless admiratioa it received trom every 
listener. Again and again did the sweet siager 
call, and as often was she answered, till the 
very woods and hills seemed to have gained a 
voice, and the air to be filied with music. Nor 
was the voice alone called into exercise. One 
of our number had brought a flute, whose soft 
notes met with a similar response from the 
hills. Two of the party, who had crossed to 
the opposite side of the lake in a row-boat, 





could enjoy at once the sight of their friends in 
the woods, who were scattered in various 
groups, and formed a charming picture. 

Do my young friends wonder that, having 
been one of such a picnic, and listened to such 
music, I should wish that they too could visit 
this spot, and hear its echoes, and see the woods 
and hills reflected in this Mountain Mirror ? 

— M. W. D. 

Letters from Abroad, commenced on the first 
page this week, and to be continued some time, 
are recommended to our readers, as very inte- 
resting and instructive. 

cosmids 

Indians in Boston—-A party of six Chippewa 
Indian Chiefs arrived in Boston the 13th of 
Dec., on their way to Washington city, to so- 
licit help from the Government. They were 
61 days on their journey from Minnesota, ac- 
companied by Mr. Tanner, their Teacher. 

A good anecdote is told of them. He was 
asked why Indians do not copy the dress of our 
people. He replied—* Me think we started 
your fashions; your men now wear blankets, 
as we do, and your women wear feathers, and 
paint their faces!” A good comparison. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Prince Edward Co., Va, Dec. 13, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—My children are very 
uneasy for fear the Youth’s Companion wiil 
stop, (us the year has expired) which to them 
would be a serious affuir, if only for a week.— 
Enclosed is one dollar for the paper next year, 
which you will please direct as usual to M. P. 
Dupuy, Moores Ordinary Pr. Edward Co. Va. 
‘To show you, sir, how you have gained the af- 
fections of the children, { will just mention that 
in a visit made to Boston last year with my 
oldest daughter, she was more unxious to see 
you than anything else there, to thank you in 
person for the entertainment and instruction, 
afforded by your little paper, but as we were 
strangers there, a look at your office was all we 
could venture upon, ‘I'hat your useful life may 

be spared imuny years, is the sincere wish of, 

Yours truly, E. H. Duruy 


Jacksonville St. Isabella, Florida, Dec. 10, 55. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.— Your ‘ Companions’ are 
welcome always, particularly so as | am away 
down in Florida, 1 read overy little piece with 
interest. I should like to see you now, buried 
up in the snow. I can hardly imagine how it 
looks. ‘The weather here is warm and plea- 
sant. My sister’s garden is all in bloom; und 
the peas are almost ripe. I have a nice frisky 
pony, who is always running and jumping, and 
J take a ride every evening witha gun on my 
shoulder. I go to schvol every day, and [ am 

learning to play on the fiddle. Yours truly, 

Osman M. Baxren. 














FRIDAY NOT AN UNLUCKY DAY. 


This day which has long been superstitious- 
ly regarded as a day of ill-omen, has been an 
eveuttul one in American history. 

On Friday, Christopher Columbus sailed on 
his great voyage of discovery; on Friday he, 
though unknown to himself. discovered the 
continent of America, On Friday, Henry IIL. 
of England gave to John Cabot his commissivn, 
which led to the discovery of North America. 
On Friday, St. Augustine, the oldest town in 
the United States, was founded. On Friday, 
the May Flower, with the pilgrims, made the 
harbor of Provincetown, and on the same day 
they signed that august compact, the forerunner 
of the present constitution. On Friday, George 
Washington was born. On Friday, Bunker 
Hill was seized and foitified. On Friday, the 
surrender of Saratoga was made; and on Fri- 
day the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
occurred, the crowning glory of the American 
arms. On Friday, the mution was made in 
Congress that the United Colonies were. and 
of right. ought to be, free and independent.— 
Americans surely need not be atraid of Friday. 

—— 


A BABY ELEPHANT. 


The N. Y. Sunday Times has seen the baby 
elephant that was born recently in that city, 
and gives a very pretty account of the little 
creature : 

‘'l'hese baby-elephants are very interesting 
objects. They are perfectly formed through- 
out, and ditfer from their parents only in size 
—but that ditference is so amazing that it be- 
comes ludicrous; aud when you see the * baby’ 
walking to and fro wnder its mother, you can- 
not resist the impulse to laugh at the oddity of 
the comparison. And then the bulky mother's 
care of her * baby’ is so human like and atfec- 
tionate! Give the baby an apple, for instance. 
The mother-elephant first takes it in her trunk, 
examines it closely, and then returns it to her 
infant to eat. having satistied herself apparently 
of its innocuousness, And so with every thing 
else. The watchful care, the jea ous fondness, 
the assiduous and untiring attention of the pa- 
reut monster is eminently worthy of imitation 
by many a being who mikes profession to a 
much greater share of intelligence.” 





COMPANION. 








A SHIPWRECKED INFANT'S ESCAPE. | 


During the raging of the storm at Hollesley, | 
on Saturday week, in one of the stranded ves- 
sels was a poor woman and her infant. Be- 
holding but litt!e, if any, chance of rescue for 
herself, she yet clung to the possibility of sav- 
ing the life of her child. Maternal atiection is 
as quick as thought! She therefore forms the 
desperate resolutiun of committing the infant to 
the “ mercy of the waves.” Carefully wrapped 
up in flannel, the child is placed in a hamper, 
and lowered into the sea. A tuinultuous wave 
received it fora moment, and in another the 
hamper io hurled upon the beach. ‘The child 
is saved and “delivered to its mother,” for in a 
brief time after, she, also, by the blessing of 
the Almighty, is saved.—[Ipswich Express. 


——a———. 


A HARD CASE. 

The Albany Register says there is in that 
city a young man, seventeen years of age, pos- 
sessing a vuice and face sostrikingly feminine, 
with some resemblance in gait and manner to a 
female, that he is often taken fora female in 
male attire. He is often molested by rowdies, 
who mistake him for a female, and he has been 
obliged to obtain a certificate as to his sex from 
the Chief of Police, to insure himself from sns- 
picion and arrest. The Register says that a 
brother of the young man possesses the sane 
feminine countenance and voice, while his sus- 
ter has a musculine face and voice. He has 
frequently assumed female attire, and feels at 
ease im that dress—und indeed is less liable to 
attract attention in that costume than in the one 
properly belonging to him, If all this is cor- 
rect, the beautiful young man must have a hard 
time of it. 

—_—>>———— 


ALMOST FATAL. 

A young gentleman and Jady of this city, on 
Monday, went out to the Lights, at Cape Eli- 
zabeth, to see the ocean beat upon the rocks— 
a very tine sight, by the way, in stormy weather. 
They proceeded, however, rather far out, and 
were washed otf. The gentleman managed to 
get hold of a rock, when he discovered his 
companion floating by him seaward. He grasp- 
ed hold of, and succeeded in rescuing her. She 
was tuken to the residence of the Light keeper 
in an insensible state, but was soon restored.— 
It was an exceedingly narrow escape. 

[Portland Argus. 


—_—@——— 


THE COURTESIES OF LIFE. 

William Wirt's letter to his daughter on the 
‘small sweet courtesies of life,’ coutains a pas- 
sage trom which a deal of happiness might be 
learned: ‘Ll want to tell you a secret. The 
way to make yourself pleasing to others is to 
show that you care for them. ‘The whole world 
is like the miller at Mansfield, “ who cared for 
nobudy—no, nut he—because nobody cared tor 
him.” And the whole world will serve you so, 
if you give them the same cause. Let every 
oue, therefore, see that you du care for them, 
by showing them what Sterne so happily calls 
“the small sweet courtesies in which there is 
no parade, whose voice is too still to tease, and 
which manifest themselves by tender and af- 
tectionate luoks, and little kind acts of atten- 
tion, giving others the preference in every lit- 
tle enjoyment at the table, in the field, walking, 
sitting, or standing.” 

——<——— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Two gentlemen, of opposite politics, meet- 
ing, one inquired the address of some political 
celebrity, when the other indignantly answer- 
ed: * | am proud to say, sir, that | am wholly 
ignorant of it.’ * Oh, you are proud of your ig- 
nurance, eh, sir?” ‘Yes, [I am, replied the 
belligerent gentleman, * and what then, sir ?’— 
‘Uh, nothing, sir, nothing; on'y you have a 
great deal to be proud of, that's all.’ 


Bantru, in introducing a poet to M’Henry, 
addressed hin thus: ‘Sir, | present to you a 
person who will give you immortality ; but you 
must give him something to live upon in the 
mean time.’ 


A bachelor the other morning remarked that 
wives who use the needle are like the enemy 
spoken of in the parable—they sow tares while 
the husband sleeps. 


Three or four times a couple apneared be- 
fore aclergyman for marriage ; but the bride- 
groom was drunk, and the reverend yentleman 
refused to tie the knot. On the last occasion 
he expressed his surprise, thit so respectabie a 
louking girl was nut ashamed to appear at the 
altar with aman in sucha state. ‘The poor 
girl broke into tears, and said she could not 
helpit. ‘And why, pray?’ ‘ Because, sir, he 
wou't come when he is sober!’ 


The principal of an academy, in his adver- 
tisewent, mentions his female assistant, and the 
‘reputation fur teaching which she bears,’ but 
the printer—careless fellow—lett out the which, 
so the advertisement went forth, commending 
tue lady’s * reputation for teaching she bears.’ 


A witty doctor says that tight lacing is a 
public benefit, as it kills off the fvolish girls, 
and leaves the wise ones to grow to be women, 


A Very Bad Bill.—A new counterfeit bank- 
note 1s described as having for a viguette, a fe 
male with a rake by her side.’ 





Pretender to a Crown.—A lady's bonnet. 


Poetry. 


THE CORAL ISLANDS. 
Where the Pacific Ocean lies, 
Say. have you heard what travellers tel > 
How fair the Coral Islands rise, : 
How beauteous things within them dwell ? 


Bright birds and butterflies flit by, 
Sweet flowers spring up of every hue ; 

And stately palm trees tower on high, 
Beneath the skies of deepest blue. 


But listen, that you may discern 
How first they rose amid the tide; 

And so we may a lesson learn 
From coral rocks in ocean wide. 


Myriads of tiny insects there 
Labor (us works the honey bee,) 

‘These wondrous Coral Isles to rear 
Out of the bottom of the sea. 


Each does but little, but they all 
Work on, work upward to the light ; 
Until above the waves are seen 
The Coral Islands fair and bright. 


And now, dear children, may not you 
Example from these insects take, 

And strive a work for God to do, 
Pleasing to him for Jesus’ sake ? © 


The little gift, the childish prayer, 
If given to God, if by him bless’d, 
May spring, and fruit more wondrous bear 
Than Coral Isles in ocean's breast. : 
EE 


THE CHILD'S MISSION. 
BY HODGES REED, ESQ,, OF TAUNTON, 


Our Jesus before he went home 
‘To the house of his kingdom on high, 
Called all his disciples aruund, , 
And lovingly bade them guod-bye; 
He strengthened their eyes to behuld 
The kingdom that came at his call; 
“ Go unto the nations,” he said, 
* And preach my salvation to all.” 


lt was not totwelve men alone, 
That the heavenly commission was givens 
But to all—eren to children—-why not ? : 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
We feel we have something to do, 
If not o’er the mountains to roam ; 
And if we can’trun through the earth, 
Be sure, we can run about home. 


If our hearts have been won by his love, 
We can pray, we can preach, we can sing; 
And, perhaps, at the feet of our Lord, 
Some younger, some older may bring. 
O, yes, about home is our field ; 
And Jesus must mean such as we; 


When he says, “Go ye, preach the good 
Go tell all the ae on good news, 
ae 











MY HOME. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


I have tasted each varied pleasure, 
And drunk of the cup of delight ; 
{ have danced to the gayest measure, 
In the halls of dazzling light ; 
[ have dwelt in a blaze of splendor, 
And stood in the courts of kings ; 
I have snatched at each toy that could render 
More rapid the flight of Time’s winys, 
But vainly I've sought for joy or peace, 
In that light of life and shade; : 
And | turn with a sigh to my own dear home 
‘The home where my childhood played— 
When jewels are sparkling around me 
And dazzling with their rays, ; 
[ weep for the ties that bound me, 
In life’s first early days, 
I sigh for one of the sunny hours, 
Ere day was turned to night— 
For one of ny nosegays of fresh wild flowers 
Instead of my jewels bright. ; 
| weep when | gaze on the scentless buds 
Which never can bloom or fade ; 
And I turn with a sigh to those gay green fields, 
‘The home where my childhood played. 
Sian Y 





MAID MARGARET. 
And what shall J bring, Maid Marga 
From the land beyond the sea 2° = 
A feather-pluine white, or a necklace bright, 
Or a girdle of gold for thee ? . 
* You shall bring me back,’ said Maid Margaret, 
* What you now take from me.’ 


And what shall I take, Maid Margret, 
To the lands beyond the sea ? 

‘ A curl of my hair. and a ring to wear, 
And the love I give to thee— 

You shal keep them all, whute’er befall, 
And bring them back to me.’ 


He took the curl from Maid Margret— 
“Twas golden as could be; 

He took the ring, and a sweeter thing— 
Fond kisses, two and three. 7 

‘ No more, no more!’ said Maid Margret, 
* Till you come back o’er the sea” 





——, 


YUUTH’S COMPANION. 

Pus.isHep Week.y, sy NatsanieL Wilts 
At No. 22 Schvol Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price $1 a year—Sizx copies for $5—in advant 
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